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neatly affect the condition of the country. Still, no one who 
is familiar with the abuses that at present exist, and who 
studies the character of the people, can doubt that the histo- 
rian who shall take up the inquiry at the point where Mr. May 
leaves it, and carries it through another century, will have to 
record still more sweeping and momentous changes. 



Art. X. — Roba di Roma. By William W. Story. In two 
volumes. London : Chapman and Hall. 

The soil of the Campagna round Rome is not more fruitful 
in wild-flowers in spring and early summer, than is the soil of 
Rome itself in prose and verse. Under the quickening and 
fertilizing influences there diffused, every man of cultivation 
and sensibility is conscious of an inspiration nowhere else to 
be found ; and, as Virgil's grafted tree admired the new leaves 
and alien fruits which art had bestowed upon it, so the pilgrim 
in Rome feels there a new-born intellectual impulse, which is 
the growth of the genius of the place, and not the spontaneous 
movement of the mind. The Abbe" Gaume, in the Preface to 
his " Les Trois Rome," writes on this subject in a strain which 
few will think extravagant : " Of all journeys, the most in- 
teresting, alike from the point of view of religion, of science, 
and of art, is, beyond all question, that to Rome. By virtue 
of an exclusive privilege, the Eternal City, mysterious cement 
of two worlds, comprises in its monuments the whole history 
of the human race, under the double influence of Paganism 
and Christianity. As in the heavens all the planets gravitate 
towards the sun ; as on earth all the streams flow into the 
ocean ; so, in the course of Divine Providence and human 
history, all the events of the ancient and modern world con- 
verge in Rome." 

The work before us is a fresh production of that fertile soil 
which never lies fallow, and yet never fails to reward the 
laborer's toil. Mr. Story has in other departments of intellect- 
ual effort done honor to himself and his country, and shown 
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a variety of power viewed by his friends with admiration, not 
unmixed with fear that his versatile energies might be wasted 
by diffusion, and fail of the success which concentration alone 
can win. Originally trained to the bar, he has paid the debt 
due to his profession in three volumes of reported decisions, 
and in two treatises, — one on Contracts and one on Sales, — 
which are good enough to have been written by that sergeant- 
at-law who denied all literary merit to Richardson's " Clar- 
issa," because there was not a clause in the heroine's will 
which was correctly drawn. He has written an elaborate and 
interesting biography of his father. He has published two 
volumes of graceful poetry, the latter of which in its deeper 
tone and higher finish indicated marked intellectual growth, 
and gave assured promise of future progress. His taste and 
knowledge in music are beyond the common standard of ama- 
teurs. But his chosen vocation is the art of sculpture, in 
which he won the highest honors at the recent exhibition in 
London, by his noble statues of Cleopatra and the Lybian 
Sibyl, which were pronounced by competent judges to be, not 
clever reproductions of existing types, as are so many of the 
works of modern sculpture, but the growth of true inventive 
power, stamped with the seal of genius, and giving to the 
artist a place among that small class of sculptors who, like 
Michael Angelo, Flaxman, and Thorwaldsen, have breathed 
into the marble that individual expression and distinctive 
character by which creation is distinguished from manufac- 
ture. His success is no surprise to those who watched his 
early efforts in the art, and who have been aware of the ab- 
sorbing and exclusive devotion with which, of late years, he 
has dedicated himself to it. 

Mr. Story may esteem it as one of the felicities of his lot 
that he has been permitted to employ his various accomplish- 
ments in illustration of the life and labors of his eminent 
father. He has reported his father's decisions, edited his law- 
books, written his life, and carved a statue of him in marble. 
Is there any other instance on record where so many offerings 
have been laid by one and the same hand upon the altar of 
filial piety? 

The work before us, though written upon a hackneyed sub- 
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ject, has a freshness and a peculiar interest, from the point of 
view from which the writer contemplates his theme. Most 
books upon Italy contain simply a record of the impressions 
which the traveller brings home with him. He writes in his 
study, with many a league of land and water between him 
and the scenes he describes. He fills up the chasms in his 
journal by consulting the books in his library. The fading 
lines of memory are retraced by looking at pictures and en- 
gravings. Thus his mind falls into the beaten track of specu- 
lation and description, as the wheels of a carriage fall into the 
ruts which former vehicles have made. What he tells us is 
good, but not new ; and if he tries to be new, he is apt to cease 
to be good. His book may be learned, judicious, and valu- 
able, but it will want freshness. It will not have the flavor of 
the soil. 

But" Mr. Story enjoys the advantage of having been for 
many years a resident of Rome. He has grown familiar with 
scenes and objects which most travellers are obliged to leave 
before the first flutter of feeling has subsided into composure. 
The bride has become the wife. The wild raptures, the 
tumultuous hopes, the visionary dreams, have passed away, 
and the calmness of assured possession has taken its place. 
He has established just relations between himself and the 
world around him. It takes a long time to become reconciled 
to the contrasts and discrepancies of Rome ; for nowhere is 
there a greater difference between the right side and the 
wrong side of the tapestry of life. The splendors of art and 
the glories of history, by the exaltation of mind they produce, 
make the stranger more sensitive to the faulty material civili- 
zation and intellectual apathy of the present. The people are 
greedy and mendacious, the streets are narrow and muddy, 
the houses are comfortless, chimneys will not draw, windows 
will not open, beggars are ubiquitous, beds are suspicious, and 
dirt is an enemy that never knows when it is beaten. To all 
this Mr. Story has become accustomed ; and if familiarity have 
dulled the edge of enthusiasm, it has also lessened the sense 
of annoyance. 

The title of Mr. Story's book indicates its contents to every 
one who has been long enough in Rome to become at all 
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familiar with the spoken language of the people. One is 
hardly a day there without hearing some one use the word 
" roha," and he is continually hearing it in new applications. 
The traveller's luggage is " roba " ; the washerwoman's bundle 
of clothes is " roba " ; a tradesman's stock of goods is " roba " ; 
a collection of antiquities, a gallery of pictures, the statues in 
a sculptor's studio, the contents of a wine-cart, the vegetables 
in a donkey's basket, — all are " roba." And thus " Eoba di 
Roma " means anything and everything which is going on in 
Rome, or which there finds a habitation and a name. The 
difference between Mr. Story's book and most books that are 
written about or inspired by Rome is, that the subjects which 
the latter treat incidentally and collaterally form the staple 
and main topic of the former. Mr. Story has something to 
say about antiquities, art, history, the great past, but much 
more about the living present, and the human beings that 
constitute it. He has dwelt long enough in Rome to have 
learned and felt that there are about one hundred and eighty 
thousand men, women, and children there, and that with most 
of these the main object in life is," as it is everywhere, to get a 
living, and that next after this their aim is to extract from life 
all the comfort and satisfaction which it can be made to yield. 
The Colosseum, the Vatican, St. Peter's, are objects peculiar 
to Rome ; there is nothing like them elsewhere ; but their in- 
fluence is more felt by the stranger than by the citizen. They 
enter but little into the daily life of the Roman tradesman, 
mechanic, or laborer. He is thinking how he shall meet his 
expenses, pay his rent, educate his children, confront the tax- 
gatherer, and lay up something for a rainy day. So it is in 
Boston, in Paris, and everywhere.' The things wherein Rome 
differs from other cities are as nothing compared to those 
wherein it resembles them. The human heart, with its joys 
and sorrows, its hopes and fears, its expectations and disap- 
pointments, its passions and affections, is everywhere the same. 
And the value and attraction of Mr. Story's book consist in 
the glimpses it gives us of the actual life of the people of 
Rome. He takes us into the street, and shows us the wan- 
dering musicians, the beggars, the shops, the markets, and the 
fountains. We wander with him through the dirt and dis 
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comfort, the foul odors and tawdry splendors of the Ghetto, 
and with him we inhale the purer air and drink in the liberal 
sunshine of the Campagna. He tells us of the games and 
amusements of the people, of caf^s and theatres, of masks 
and puppet-shows, of the fasts and festivals of the Church, of 
harvest and vintage, of field-sports and races, of the lottery, 
of births, baptisms, marriages, and burials. In short, the 
well-known lines of Juvenal, with the alteration of a single 
word, designate the contents of these volumes. 

" Quidquid agunt Romani, votum, timor, ira, voluptas, 
Gaudia, discursus, nostri est farrago libelli." 

Instead of passing an elaborate critical judgment upon Mr. 
Story's peculiarities of thought and style, or writing essays of 
our own upon topics suggested by him, we prefer to let our 
readers form an estimate of his merits for themselves, by quot- 
ing for them some of its most characteristic passages, and we 
do this the more readily because the work has not been repub- 
lished in this country. 

We begin with a correct and beautiful description of the early 
spring, in a land where the spring is a reality, and not merely 
a sudden jump from winter to summer. But we suspect that 
there is more poetry than philology in the suggestion that 
primavera means the first true thing. 

" Spring — primavera, the first true thing, as the Italians call it — 
has come. The nightingales already begin to bubble into song under 
the Ludovici ilexes and in the Barberini Gardens. Daisies have 
snowed all over the Campagna, — periwinkles star the grass, — cro- 
cuses and anemones impurple the spaces between the rows of spring- 
ing grain along the still brown slopes. At every turn in the streets 
basketsful of mammole, the sweet-scented Parma violet, are offered 
you by little girls and boys ; and at the corner of the Condotti and 
Corso is a splendid show of camellias, set into beds of double vio- 
lets, and sold for a song. Now and then one meets huge baskets filled 
with these delicious violets, on their way to the confectioners and 
cafes, where they will be made into syrup ; for the Italians are very 
fond of this bibite, and prize it not only for its flavor, but for its medici- 
nal qualities. Violets seem to rain over the villas in the spring, — 
acres are purple with them, and the air all around is sweet with their 
fragrance. Every day scores of carriages are driving about the Bor- 
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ghese grounds, which are open to the public, and hundreds of children 
are running about, plucking flowers and playing on the lovely slopes 
and in the shadows of the noble trees, while their parents stroll at a 
distance and wait for them in the shady avenues. At the Pamflli Doria 
villa, the English play their national game of cricket, on the flower- 
enamelled green, which is covered with the most wondrous anemones ; 
and there is a matinee of friends who come to chat and look on. This 
game is rather ' slow ' at Rome, however, and does not rhyme with the 
Campagna. The Italians lift their hands and wonder what there is in 
it to fascinate the English ; and the English in turn call them a lazy, 
stupid set, because they do not admire it. But those who have seen 
pallone will not, perhaps, so much wonder at the Italians, nor condemn 
them for not playing their own game, when they remember that the 
French have turned them out of their only amphitheatre adapted for 
it, and left them only pazienza. 

" If one drives out at any of the gates he will see that spring is 
come. The hedges are putting forth their leaves, the almond-trees are 
in full blossom, and in the vineyards the contadini are setting cane-poles 
and trimming the vines to run upon them. Here and there along the 
slopes, the rude antique plough, dragged heavily along by great gray 
oxen, turns up the rich loam, that needs only to be tickled to laugh out 
in flowers and grain. In the olive-orchards, the farmers are carefully 
pruning away decayed branches and loosening the soil about their old 
roots. Here and there the smoke of distant bonfires, burning heaps 
of useless stubble, shows against the dreamy purple hills like the pillar 
of cloud that led the Israelites." 

The month of May in Eome and its neighborhood is the 
loveliest of seasons, when in the flush and fulness of luxuriant 
beauty, soft airs, blue skies, and the flower-mantled earth put 
a spirit of youth and joy into every living thing. Mr. Story 
describes it with the feeling of a true poet : — 

" May has come again, — ' the delicate-footed May,' her feet hidden 
in flowers as she wanders over the Campagna, and the cool breeze of 
the Campagna blowing back her loosened hair. She calls to us from 
the open fields to leave the wells of damp churches and shadowy streets, 
and to come abroad and meet her where the mountains look down from 
roseate heights of vanishing snow upon plains of waving grain. The 
hedges have put on their best draperies of leaves and flowers, and, 
girdled in at their waist by double osier bands, stagger luxuriantly 
along the road like a drunken Bacchanal procession, crowned with fes- 
tive ivy, and holding aloft their snowy clusters of elder-blossoms like 
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thyrsi. Among their green robes may be seen thousands of beautiful 
wild-flowers, — the sweet-scented laurestinus, all sorts of running 
vetches and wild sweet-pea, the delicate vases of dewy morning-glories, 
clusters of eglantine or sweet-brier roses, fragrant acacia-blossoms, 
covered with bees and buzzing flies, the gold of glowing gorses, and 
scores of purple and yellow flowers, of which I know not the names. 
On the gray walls straggle and cluster vines, grass, and the humble 
class of flowers which go by the ignoble name of weeds ; and over 
them, held down by the green cord of the stalk, balance the rent bal- 
loons of hundreds of flaming scarlet poppies that seem to have fed on 
fire. The undulating swell of the Campagna is here ablaze with them 
for acres, and there deepening with growing grain, or snowed over by 
myriads of daises. Music and song, too, are not wanting ; hundreds of 
birds are in the hedges. The lark, ' from his moist cabinet rising,' 
rains down his trills of incessant song from invincible heights of blue 
sky ; and whenever one passes the wayside groves, a nightingale is sure 
to bubble into song. The oranges, too, are in blossom, perfuming 
the air ; locust-trees are tasselled with odorous flowers, and over the 
walls of the Campagna villa bursts a cascade of vines covered with 
foamy Banksia roses." 

Here is a description of summer in Italy : — 

" No, then is the time for the South. All is simmering outside, and 
the locust saws and shrills till he seems to heat the air. You stay in 
the house at noon, and know what a virtue there is in thick walls which 
keep out the fierce heats, in gaping windows and doors that will not 
shut because you need the ventilation. You will not now complain of 
the stone and brick floors that you cursed all winter long, and on which 
you now sprinkle water to keep the air cool in your rooms. The blun- 
ders and stupidities of winter are all over. The breezy loggia is no 
longer a joke. You are glad enough to sit there and drink your wine 
and look over the landscape. Mariuccia brings in a great basket of 
purple and white grapes, which the wasp envies you as you eat, and 
comes to share. And here are luscious figs bursting their sugary skins, 
and apricots rusted in the sun, and velvety peaches that break into juice 
in your mouth, and great black-seeded watermelons. Nature empties 
her cornucopia of fruits, flowers, and vegetables over your table. 
Luxuriously you enjoy them and fan yourself and take your siesta, 
with full appreciation of your dolce far nienfe. When the sun begins 
to slope westward, if you are in the country, you wander through the 
green lanes festooned with vines, and pluck grapes as you go ; or if 
you are in the city, you saunter the evening long through the streets, 
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where all the world are strolling, and take your granito of ice or sher- 
bet, and talk over the things of the day and the time, and pass, as you 
go home, groups of singers and serenaders with guitars, flutes, and vio- 
lins, — serenade, perhaps, sometimes, yourself ; and all the time the 
great planets and stars palpitate in the near heavens, and the soft air, 
full of the fragrance of orange-blossoms, blows against your cheek. 
And you can really say, This is Italy ! For it is not what you do, so 
much as what you feel, that makes Italy." 

Our next extract is a specimen of Mr. Story's power of hu- 
morous description in his account of one of those Artists' Fes- 
tivals which annually occur in the neighborhood of Rome, and 
have become one of the recognized institutions of the place. 

" Last year, however, at Fidenas, it was better. We had a travesty 
of the taking of Troy, which was eminently ludicrous, and which de- 
serves a better description than I can give. Troy was a space enclosed 
within paper barriers, about breast-high, painted ' to present a wall,' 
and within these were the Trojans, clad in red, and all wearing gigantic 
paper helmets. There was old Priam, in spectacles, with his crown 
and robes, — Laocoon, in white, with a white wool beard and wig, — 
Ulysses, in a long, yellow beard and mantle, — and iEneas, with a bald 
head, in a blue, long-tailed coat, and tall dickey, looking like the tradi- 
tional Englishman in the circus, who comes to hire the horse. The 
Grecians were encamped at a short distance. All had round, basket- 
work shields, — some with their names painted on them in great letters, 
and some with an odd device, such as a cat or pig. There were Ulys- 
ses, Agamemnon, Ajax, Nestor, Patroclus, Diomedes, Achilles, ' all 
honorable men.' The drama commenced with the issuing of Paris 
and Helen from the walls of Troy, — he in a tall, black French hat, 
girdled with a gilt crown, and she in a white dress, with a great wig 
dropping round her face a profusion of carroty curls. Queer figures 
enough they were, as they stepped along together, caricaturing love in 
a pantomime, he making terrible demonstrations of his ardent passion, 
and she finally falling on his neck in rapture. This over, they seated 
themselves near by two large pasteboard rocks, he sitting on his shield, 
and taking out his flute to play to her, while she brought forth her 
knitting and ogled him as he played. While they were thus engaged, 
came creeping up with the stage stride of a double step, and dragging 
one foot behind him, Menelaus, whom Thersites had, meantime, been 
taunting, by pointing at him two great ox-horns. He walked all round 
the lovers, pantomiming rage and jealousy in the accredited ballet style, 
and, suddenly approaching, crushed poor Paris's great black hat down 
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over his eyes. Both, very much frightened, then took to their heels 
and rushed into the city, while Menelaus, after shaking Paris's shield, 
in defiance, at the walls, retired to the Grecian camp. Then came the 
preparations for battle. The Trojans leaned over their paper battle- 
ments, with their fingers to their noses, twiddling them in scorn, while 
the Greeks shook their fists back at them. The battle now commenced 
on the ' ringing plains of Troy,' and was eminently absurd. Paris, in 
hat and pantaloons, (a la mode de Paris,) soon showed the white feather, 
and incontinently fled. Everybody hit nowhere, fiercely striking the 
ground, or the shields, and always carefully avoiding, as on the stage, 
to hit in the right place. At last, however, Patroclus was killed, where- 
upon the battle was suspended, and a grand tableau of surprise and 
horror took place, from which at last they recovered, and the Greeks 
prepared to carry him off on their shoulders. Terrible to behold was 
the grief of Achilles. Homer himself would have wept to see him. 
He flung himself on the body, and shrieked, and tore his hair, and vio- 
lently shook the corpse, which, under such demonstrations, now and then 
kicked up. Finally, he rises, and challenges Hector to single combat, 
and out comes the valiant Trojan, and a duel ensues with wooden axes. 
Such blows and counter blows were never seen, only they never hit, 
but often whirled the warrior who dealt them completely round ; they 
tumbled over their own blows, panted with feigned rage, lost their robes 
and great pasteboard helmets, and were even more absurd than any 
Richmond and Richard on the country boards at a fifth-rate theatre. 
But Hector is at last slain, and borne away, and a ludicrous lay figure 
is laid out to represent him, with bunged-up eyes and a general flabbi- 
ness of body and want of features, charming to behold. On their necks 
the Trojans bear him to their walls, and with a sudden jerk pitch him 
over them head first, and he tumbles, in a heap, into the city. 

" Ulysses then harangues the Greeks. He has brought out a quarter- 
uola barrel of wine, which, with most expressive pantomime, he shows 
to be the wooden horse that must be carried into Troy. His proposi- 
tion is joyfully accepted, and, accompanied by all, he rolls the cask up 
to the walls, and, flourishing a tin cup in one hand, invites the Trojans 
to partake. At first there is confusion in the city, and fingers are 
twiddled over the walls, but after a time all go out and drink, and be- 
come ludicrously drunk, and stagger about, embracing each other in the 
most maudlin style. Even Helen herself comes out, gets tipsy with 
the rest, and dances about like the most disreputable of Msenades. A 
great seena, however, takes place as they are about to drink. Laocoon, 
got up in white wool, appears, and violently endeavors to dissuade them, 
but in vain. In the midst of his harangue, a long string of blown-up 
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sausage-skins is dragged in for the serpent, and suddenly cast about his 
neck. His sons and he then form a group, the sausage-snake is twined 
about them, — only the old story is reversed, and he bites the serpent, 
instead of the serpent biting him, — and all die in agony, travestying 
the ancient group. 

" All, being now drunk, go in, and Ulysses with them. A quantity of 
straw is kindled, the smoke rises, the Greeks approach and dash in 
the paper walls with clubs, and all is confusion. Then iEneas, in his 
blue, long-tailed circus-coat, broad white hat, and tall shirt-collar, car- 
ries off old Anchises on his shoulders, with a cigar in his mouth, and 
bears him to a painted section of a vessel, which is rocked to and fro 
by hand, as if violently agitated by the waves. ^Eneas and Anchises 
enter the boat, or rather stand behind it so as to conceal their legs, and 
off it sets, rocked to and fro constantly, — JEolus and Tramontana fol- 
lowing behind, with bellows to blow up a wind, and Fair Weather, 
with his name written on his back, accompanying them. The violent 
motion, however, soon makes iEneas sick, and as he leans over the 
side in a helpless and melancholy manner, and almost gives up the 
ghost, as well as more material things, the crowd burst into laughter. 
However, at last they reach two painted rocks, and found Latium, and 
a general rejoicing takes place. The donkey who was to have ended 
all by dragging the body of Hector round the walls came too late, and 
this part of the programme did not take place." 

Here is a picture of the Oampagna, in colors brilliant as 
its own : — 

" Various as the Campagna is in outline, it is quite as various in 
color, reflecting every aspect of the sky and answering every touch 
of the seasons. Day after day it shifts the slide of its wondrous pan- 
orama of changeful pictures, — now tender in the fresh green and 
flower-flush of spring, now golden in the matured richness of sum- 
mer, and now subdued and softened into purple browns in the 
autumn and winter. Silent and grand, with shifting opal hues of 
blue, violet, and rose, the mountains look upon the plain. Light 
clouds hide and cling to their airy crags, or drag along them their 
trailing shadows. Looking down from the Alban Hill, one sees in the 
summer noons wild thunder-storms, with sloping spears of rain and 
flashing blades of lightning, charge over the plain and burst here and 
there among the ruins, while all around the full sunshine basks upon 
the Campagna and trembles over the mountains. Towards twilight 
the landscape is transfigured in a blaze of color, the earth seems 
fused in a fire of sunset, the ruins are of beaten gold, the mead- 
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ows and hollows are as crucibles where delicate rainbows melt into 
every tone and gradation of color, a hazy and misty splendor 
floats over the shadows, and earth drinks in the glory of the heavens. 
Then softly a gray veil is drawn over the plain, the shadow creeps up 
the mountain-side, the purples deepen, the fires of sunset fade away 
into cold ashes, and sunset is gone almost while we speak. The air 
grows chill, and in the hollows and along the river steal long white 
snakes of mist, — fires from the stubble begin to show here and there, 
— the sky's deep orange softens slowly into a glowing citron, with 
tinges of green, then refines into paler yellows, and the great stars 
begin to look out from the soft, deep blue above. Then the Campagna 
is swallowed up in dark, and chilled with damp and creeping winds." 

Our last extract is a picture of the Dutch school, drawn with 
a fidelity and truth of detail which all who have passed any 
time in Rome will recognize. 

" Every house in Rome has a great stone trough or pozzo, into which 
a stream of water is constantly pouring with a hollow gurgle. The 
method of drawing water from these troughs is peculiar. From the 
kitchen windows which look down into the courts a stout iron wire 
leads to a spot above the trough. Upon this is suspended, by an iron 
ring and pulley, a tin or copper pail that is run down and drawn up 
upon this suspension-bridge by a stout rope. All day long you will 
hear the rattling of this apparatus, as the stout donna di facenda 
souses the pail down into the fountain with a sudden slide, and then 
slowly drags it back dripping and creaking to her high window. Often 
there are little wooden balconies built out from the kitchen window 
which opens to the floor, with a sloping roof of tiles to shed the rain, 
and in such cases they serve as the platform to which the water is 
drawn. They are generally very picturesque, with their pots of 
flowers, their brilliant carnations, their large terrix-cotta vases, their 
spiring weeds that grow out of the eaves of the curved and moss- 
stained tiles, and the primitive shapes of the wooden railings. Here, 
by the half-hour together, the Roman women will lean and talk to each 
other across the court, and a charming picture they sometimes make, 
as they stand there in the sun, with a background of delicate gray 
walls stained by the hand of time with exquisite gradations of color. 

" There is in many of the courts a large stone basin below for the 
washing of clothes, and all day long you will hear the song and inces- 
sant chatter and laugh of the washers. When their clothes are thor- 
oughly washed, they are brought up-stairs, and swung out on long iron 
wires that stretch across the court, or from angle to angle of the houses. 
22* 
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Each article is fixed to little rings, and a rope running through a 
ring at the opposite end enables them to be drawn out one after 
another over the court, where they hang and flap in the air until they 
are dry. 

" On these little platforms and balconies sturdy Juliets of the kitchen 
carry on mysterious communications with Eomeos of the stable or 
garden below, and when no eye is looking they let down a cord to 
draw up, not a bouquet of roses, but a good stout cabbage or cauli- 
flower, which their innamordto ties to it. Here in the winter the old 
padrone, in his faded dressing-gown and velvet beretta, often shuffles 
out and seats himself in the sun, and mumbles to himself, as he warms 
' his five wits ' ; and shall I not confess that here also I have often 
stood for an indefinite space of time, charmed by the varying and 
homely picture, and watching the fun that goes on ? Nothing can be 
more picturesque than these views from the back windows. Here a 
terrace with rows of flower-pots, there a quaint balcony broken into 
exquisite light and shade, above, perhaps, a tall tower looking down 
into the court, or a pergola of grapes, dappling the gray floor or wall 
with quaint shadows ; and oftentimes a garden close by, with its little 
dripping fountain and its orange-trees, ' making a golden light in a 
green shade,' while above is the deep delicate blue of the Roman 
sky, against which are cut out the crimped edges of tiled roofs. 
Screams of wild Campagna songs, with their monotonous drawl, pierce 
the air, as the self-forgetful donna di facenda remembers her Cam- 
pagna home and rattles out on their wires her files of snowy clothes." 

The liberal extracts we have made will give our readers a 
good impression of Mr. Story's peculiarities of treatment, as 
well as of the merits of his work. They will recognize an ar- 
tist's sense of color and a poet's love of beauty. The amount 
of detail into which his descriptions run, and which might be 
urged as an objection against them, is a proof of the accuracy 
of his observation, and we can assure our readers that there is 
nothing in the picture which is not in the landscape. He is 
fond of employing as epithets and predicates words which in- 
volve a meaning, or present an image, of their own, so that we 
see at once a reflex or double picture ; as in the expressions 
" nightingales bubble into song," " daisies have snowed over 
the Campagna," the " loosened hair " of May, " stars palpitate" 
in the heavens, " apricots rusted in the sun," " locust-trees 
tasselled with odorous flowers." Mr. Story carries this pecu- 
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liarity rather too far for prose, so that his style sometimes loses 
in simplicity what it gains in effect. "When we add, that his 
tone occasionally comes too near being flippant, and that now 
and then there is a want of reverence in the treatment of 
sacred subjects, we believe that we have conscientiously per- 
formed the ungracious task of fault-finding. 

Mr. Story is not merely a poet and an artist, but a scholar 
also, and his volumes contain evidence of a wide range of read- 
ing and very considerable research. The habits formed in his 
brief service at the bar have herein borne good fruit. Some 
of the notices which the work has called forth, while gener- 
ously commending the spirit, freshness, and grace of the style, 
and the substantial merit of all that is the natural growth of 
the writer's own mind, have treated the learning as a species 
of encumbrance, rather to be endured on account of the good 
things which accompany it, than welcomed for its own sake ; 
but with this judgment we cannot sympathize. We have a 
genuine respect for learned research, even when expended 
upon subjects of comparatively little importance, because of 
the patience and industry which such research involves. All 
scholarship is respectable, because no scholarship can be ac- 
quired without the exercise of qualities which are respectable. 
Mr. Story's chapters on the Colosseum, on the Good Old Times, 
on Saints and Superstitions, and on the Evil Eye, and his Ap- 
pendix on the population of ancient Rome, are not, in our 
judgment, to be merely tolerated for the brilliancy of the de- 
scriptions and the liveliness of the sketches which may be found 
between the same covers ; bxit they form in themselves and by 
themselves an interesting and valuable portion of the work. 
The armor of learning is worn with grace by so graceful a 
mind as that of Mr. Story. We have not found these chapters 
hard to read, especially that on the Evil Eye, which is full of 
curious learning, and takes us into that border land between 
the natural and supernatural into which the human mind, at 
all times, has been so fond of straying. We are not sure that 
a proper course of such reading would not leave us in a state 
of half belief in the superstition. Luckily the bane and anti- 
dote go together, and if you believe in the " jettatura," or evil 
eye, you must also believe in the talismans, charms, and de- 
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vices by which its fatal shafts may be warded off. Some of 
the stories which Mr. Story tells in illustration of his theme 
are quite amusing, and the scholar will welcome the whole 
chapter as a substantial addition to his library of books of 
reference. 

Mr. Story's account of the lottery and other forms of gaming 
unhappily so prevalent in Rome, and exerting so demoralizing 
an influence upon the people, is more full than any that can 
be found in any other English work that we know of. 

As we have before said, this work has not been republished 
in our country, which we rather wonder at, considering its 
intrinsic merits, and the personal and inherited claims of its 
author upon the regard of the American people. We hope 
that the lovers of good books will erelong be able to read this 
in an American reprint ; otherwise, now that English books 
are so costly a luxury, the number of those who can have the 
pleasure of reading it must be very small. It is not at all 
written as a guide-book, and has nothing to say about statues, 
pictures, churches, and palaces ; it takes up just the points 
which Murray leaves untouched, or only glances at ; and yet 
we heartily advise all persons who are going to Rome, espe- 
cially if they propose to remain there any time, to take it with 
them. It points out many matters of interest generally over- 
looked, and contains sundry practical hints of value to those 
who take apartments, hire servants, and set up housekeeping 
for themselves. Those who have lived in Rome will read it 
with delight, because of the pictures it recalls and the memo- 
ries it revives ; and when we have put together those who mean 
to go to Rome and those who have been there, we have already 
assembled a considerable body of readers. If it ever be re- 
printed here, we hope that pains will be taken to reproduce 
the Latin and Italian quotations with correctness. It breaks 
no bones to see a foreign language mangled by an incompetent 
compositor, but it is very annoying to a scholarly eye. 

In looking back upon what we have written, we are conscious 
that we may have been rather interpreting the feelings which 
Mr. Story's book has awakened in ourselves, than anticipating 
the judgment of the public. In many books the reader finds 
more than the author has set down. As by the waving of a 
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magician's wand, he has caused the present to disappear, and 
evoked the past from the shadowy realms of memory. Pic- 
tures which were growing dim under the influence of time 
have been retouched by him, and glow again in their original 
freshness. We see once more the sun go down behind the 
dome of St. Peter's, and the twilight shadows settle over the 
" long-drawn wave " of Soracte. The pines of the Villa Doria 
again rear their sombre canopy in the air ; and cypresses and 
laurels and myrtles and box-trees weave their forms into the 
landscape. The faint odor of the early violets darts into the 
soul, mingled with the caressing breezes of the spring. We 
see the undying roses that bloom around the graves of Shelley 
and Keats. The wind makes mournful music as it sweeps 
through the broken arches of the Claudian aqueduct. The 
snowy lines of the Sabine hills gleam in the morning sun. 
The gray oxen, the buffaloes, the donkeys, the peasants and 
peasant-women, the wine-carts, the ecclesiastical costumes, the 
beggars, the models, the artists, the pifferari, — the figures and 
objects that animate the streets of Rome and its neighborhood, 
— all come back again, and stand before the mind's eye with 
all the forms and hues of life. 

" Was ich besitze seh' ich wie im weiten, 
Und was verschwand wird mir zu Wirklichkeiten." 



